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After the Armistice 
ONE OF THE conditions imposed on 
France by Germany under the terms of the 
armistice create an impression of disaster as great 
as does the silence which sur- 
rounds their enactment. A coun- 
try with which we have been in 
constant touch in all the widely 
diversified fields of human relation- 
ship ever since the United States existed as a 
nation, now is silent. No Frenchman in France 
can speak to an American in America. The lines 
of communication are cut. We, outside France 
and outside the tyranny of silence, can only re- 
member that France exists; the French can only 
remember that we and the outside world exist. 
Under pain of death they are forbidden to listen 
to our voice over the radio. What horrors of 
persecution, complicity and despair are taking 
place in France we do not know. There are men 
quietly forming a will to live with that freedom of 
soul which can only be surrendered, never taken. 
They are the men on French soil whom fascism 
can never conquer. They cannot speak to us and 
we cannot speak their names. What is happen- 
ing to the German refugees, and to the Italian 
refugees, and to all the others, Poles, Jews, Span- 
iards, Czechs, who sought refuge in France, we 
do not know. No one can tell us. We see the 
strangely distorted radio photographs of Hitler 


Zone of 
Silence 


visiting the Opera House, visiting Napoleon's 
tomb, walking beneath the Eiffel Tower: we read 
the German censored dispatches from American 
correspondents in Paris. But the French are as 
silent as are the Czechs, the Belgians, the Dutch, 
the Poles: they are silent too as the German 
people and the Tralian people are silent. 


Fund for Refugee Children 


AS THE DRIVE to collect the doubled Red 
Cross quota of twenty millions for European 

relief nears success, the country is 
OQhir asked to respond to another, even 
more urgent need. This is the 
need of providing on this side of 
the Atlantic homes and care for 
the children of Britain, and those other children 
who were sent there from the continent—to safety, 
it was hoped—so short a while ago. As the lines 
of war close in about the British Isles, concern 
for these most helpless of all war victims has 
risen steadily here; no newspaper but carries cor- 
respondence urging their plight upon our public 
and offering the shelter of generously opened 
homes. The sum of five million dollars is now 
being sought to underwrite the children’s trans- 
portation and care. The Allied Relief Fund, 
which combines several relief agencies, has under- 
taken to do the actual collecting, in collaboration 
with child welfare agencies and local committees 
over the country. The money will be administered 
by the recently formed United States Committee 
for the Care of Europe’s Children, of which the 
President’s wife is honorary chairman. America 
has watched, with horror, with incredulity, with 
inevitable thankfulness for her own escape, the 
sufferings of Europe. Here is our opportunity 
to do something besides watch. We can unite our 
individual efforts to perform a desperately needed 
service in a spirit of selfless compassion. This 
magazine has already urged a campaign of per- 
sonal giving widely enough distributed to touch 
everyone in the country. We repeat the plea in 
the case of these pitifu young exiles with all the 
emphasis we can summon. It is right that we 
who have been spared so much should give un- 
sparingly, and with the grace of personal inten- 
tion behind each penny. It is doubly right that we 
should do so as a measure of moral health, now 
that we too are arming and so much of our na- 
tional thought is caught up in that activity. It is 
trebly right that we should give to children, who 
are the see of all that endangered civilization 
holds dear, and are themselves innocent of caus- 
nae disaster. There will of course be practical 
dificulties supervening in the plan to care for 
them in this country, especially since the time at 
command is so short. There may be deeper prob- 
lems as well, for these children come over on the 
tidal wave of a tragedy whose end no one can yet 
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foresee. But these things must bz met, and we 
are sure will be met, with determined intelligence 
and warm-hearted goodwill. May every Amer- 
ican, man, woman and child, give at once, and 
give to the limit, to this cause, not only because of 
its great merits and its poignant appeal but also 
for the sake of our own national conscience 
and soul. 


America’s Northern Frontier 


A MEMORANDUM on the Alaska Develop- 
ment Corporation Bill states that “the white 
population of Alaska has been 
almost stationary for three dec- 
ades, and the practical cessation 
of foreign immigration under exist- 
ing quota laws has removed what 
was in the past a principal source of new popula- 
tion.” The most interesting feature of the new 
bill which is sponsored vigorously by Secretary 
Ickes and the Interior Department, is the way it 
is tied up with aid to refugees, permitting care- 
fully selected foreigners to come to Alaska as 
employees of the proposed large Development 
Corporations “in cases where because of quota 
limitations the immigrant could not enter the 
United States for many years to come.” Alaska 
needs sane development and the refugees need a 
place to go. It would be a shame if objections to 
the Bill killed the whole proposition. ‘The objec- 
tions have been organized by the Juneau Cham- 
ber of Commerce and presented to the Senate by 
Senator Vandenberg, but they do not seem to be 
essential. The final one is that “in the end, if the 
many thousands of European refugees were 
brought here [Alaska] in large groups, it would 
not be many years until the Territorial culture 
and economy would be transferred from Amer- 
ican to alien.” But the Bill provides “at least 
50 per cent of the total (settlers) to be citizens 
of the United States if they make application and 
possess necessary qualifications.” In other words, 
Alaska would not become alien unless Americans 
let it go by default, if the Bill actually resulted in 
great activity. If this or some other settlement 
and development plan is not worked out and func- 
tioning soon, however, the US will default any- 
way and some more eager nation will take over 
Alaska. A frontier like that can’t remain almost 
totally undeveloped forever. The shipment of 
troops to new bases along the Alaskan coast, and 
the inauguration of regular air service from 
Seattle to Juneau, indicate some growing interest 
in the US. An energetic program for Alaska 
could stimulate this country as well as the Terri- 
tory to a much needed liveliness. That the pro- 
— should provide American openings for 

uropean refugees appears altogether fitting, both 
humanely and selfishly—and indeed, about the 
only way the necessary settlers could be found. 


Alaska 
Opening 
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New Food and Drug Act Finally Operative 


THOSE who are impatient with the democratic 
process can find plenty of data in the case history 

* the new pure food and drug act 
that went into effect in toto the 
first of this month. It was back in 
’33 that the Tugwell Bill was first 
proposed and inaugurated a legis. 
lative struggle which did not end until 1938 when 
President Roosevelt signed a mild, diluted meas. 
ure much less regulatory than the original pro. 
posal. The well-paid Washington lobbyists had 
seen to that. Then, although dangerous products 
were immediately barred, it took two years more 
before many manufacturers would admit they 
could revise their formulae, design new packages 
and print the new labels required by the act. This 
two-year reprieve was not granted all at once, but 
the brand-name makers succeeded in having their 
evil day put off from month to month. Now that 
it is in force the act registers some gains. The 
Food and Drug Administration appears deter. 
mined primarily to protect the public health and 


Apathy 
of the 
Public 


it has already succeeded in reducing the dangerous | 


content of one of the more popular hangover 
removers. Medicines that might be injurious to 
children or adults with certain ailments must be 
so labeled. Hair growers have become hair dress. 
ings, skin-nourishing creams are night creams, 
cure-alls now aid in the relief of minor ailments 
by producing temporary effects. Whether poor 
families, who ordinarily stock up on widely adver- 
tised patent medicines, will be disabused of their 
faith in the nostrums on which they waste ill- 
spared money, remains to be seen. The task of 
protecting the consumer against packaging as 
deceptive as the hood over a 1940 automobile 
engine is secondary; more rigid enforcement 
comes later. The American people at last have 
some protection where it is badly needed, but 
they must actively cooperate with the enforcing 
authorities if this protection is to be effective. 
They would have had it years ago if they or 
their political and vocational representatives had 
shown half the ingenuity and drive of the well 
heeled proponents of delay. 


Who Was Anti-Semitic? 
THE Brooklyn Tablet quotes Father Cough 


teen’”’ boys. Here is part of it: 
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Their judgment was erroneous, however, because {hi 
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to increase the wave of anti-Semitism throu 
the country, particularly as the jury has 
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them not guilty. The result of all this will be that 
the general Christian Front movement will emerge 
more vigorous and potent than ever....” If logic 
and normal deduction can be applied, this consti- 
tutes a clean admission that the Christian Front 
was and will continue to be anti-Semitic. How else 
could it emerge more vigorous and potent from 
an increasing wave of anti-Semitism? 


Just what is the outlook of the Radio Priest? 
It is fair to assume that Social Justice reflects 
| his views, since not a single article in the cur- 
rent issue is signed (except for the canine con- 
tribution attributed to ‘‘Pete,” friend of ‘“Pal’”’), 
and hence the only other person who can con- 
ceivably be held responsible is the single editor 
listed on page 2, Mr. E. Perrin Schwartz. Social 
Justice's principal bugbear of the moment is 
England, and the “Jewish-British International 
clique” presently governing England. One can 
object just as strongly as Father Coughlin does 
to America’s going into the war, yet so to object is 
not to assert that Hitler is no enemy of Christian- 
‘ity. Yet the latter is just what Social Justice does. 


“Ninety-five and 30/100 per cent of the Ger- 
man people are recorded as Christians. The 
‘World Almanac’ (1938) gives the Protestant 
profession as 62.7 percent, Catholics as 32.5 and 
‘miscellaneous’ as 0.1 percent. Austria—absorbed 
since 1938—is 95 percent Christian and Catholic. 
The Great Reich, therefore, numerically and 
from the viewpoint of population statistics and 
religious avowal, is the world’s leading Christian 
nation. Chancellor Hitler would find it difficult, 
even if he desired, to stamp out ieee even 
in his own country, and especially when flanked 
with an ally such as Catholic Italy and a semi-ally 
such as Catholic Spain.” One may be opposed to 
the very notion of war as an effective instrument 
for ridding the world of a dynamic National 
Socialism; that is no excuse for such disingenuous 
argumentation. Anyone at all familiar with the 
oddities of population statistics knows that the 
“confessional” statistics of Germany have always 
been meaningless. They represent no “religious 
avowal” whatever. They are based on @n admin- 
istrative practice which assumes that every Ger- 
man who is not classified as a Catholic must be 
dassified as a Protestant. Thus in the Imperial 
army (and even in the universities) every last 
man was either one or the other. He might have 
been a Hindu or a Jew or a Mohammedan. He 
sill must fall into one of the two only categories 
admitted—Catholic or Protestant. So also with 
the civil population. To this day in most of Ger- 
many church taxes are levied. The citizen’s “‘re- 
ligion” is judged by the church to which he pays 











Wis tax. The only way he can avoid this automatic 


assification is to go to the trouble of publicly 
ing his non-adherence to either Protestant- 


m or Catholicism. Under such a system of com- 
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piling statistics, what nation in the West would 
not be almost wholly Christian? 

And it is amusing to think of Mussolini leading 
his legions through the Brenner for the defense of 
Christianity in Germany. As to the “semi-ally” 
Spain, here is what Cardinal Goma recently wrote 
in a pastoral to his agg lpwcang Goma, 
whom Father Coughlin can accuse of ea 
neither orientalist nor communist nor an “append- 
age on the tail of John Bull’s lion”—‘“Catholic 
Spain cannot remain indifferent as the war 
spreads, and as it gradually comes to see through 
the barrage of German propaganda, which since 
the war began has made an overwhelming effort 
to overcloud the real issues that are at stake. 
More and more are Spaniards coming to realize 
that the manhood of France and Great Britain 

. are fighting, not for territorial gain, but to 
ensure respect for engagements—in short, to vin- 
dicate the Christian spirit of morality invoked by 
Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical.” 

It is all very well and patriotic to object to 
American participation in the war; it is no patriot- 
ism that we can admit to distort truth on behalf 
of a professed enemy of the Christian way of life. 


Juvenile Horse Sense 


No ONE can attend the movies or listen to the 
radio regularly without feeling (among other 
emotions) a deep wonder at the 
quality of the general offerings for 
children. With a few honorable 
exceptions, the juvenile programs 
of Sone two mammoth systems of 
entertainment, whose weekly expenditure dazes 
the mind, are poor stuff—at best merely innocu- 
ous, at worst downright harmful, to nerves or 
morals or manners or all three. In the warnings 
and protests against this state of affairs, teachers, 
parents, moral leaders, psychologists, have been 
heard; the younger generation themselves have 
appeared merely in the réle of victims. How- 
ever, a recent reget by the United Parents’ Asso- 
ciation of New York seems to show the beginning, 
at least, of an active children’s crusade in the 
matter. On the basis of replies to 60,000 ques- 
tionnaires sent to the city’s school children, their 
parents and teachers, on the subject of radio pro- 
grams, it seems clear that a very large proportion 
of the juvenile audience here dislike the over- 
sensational and gruesome type of broadcast. 
Mystery with this 45.3 percent is all right, but 
horror is out. An even larger proportion of chil- 
dren professed to be guided by their parents in 
listening to programs. And numbers of them 
asked for more dramatized fairy stories, Bible 
stories and historical narratives. "Perhaps a juve- 
nile advisory board for radio and movie produc- 
tion (that is, an advisory board of juveniles) 
might be a good idea. 


Constructive 
Note 
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Before the Storm 








A sober appraisal 
and a moving appeal. 





By J. L. Benvenisti 


aper an article entitled “Britain and the 

gic of War” (March 15). At that calm 

time war still seemed a far away business to us, 
and we felt that we could develop our power in 
an orderly, nay, almost a leisured manner. But 
since then the war has come very close to this 
island. Today the threat of invasion must be 
taken very seriously. It is from the imminence 
of that threat that these jottings of mine may 
derive a certain human and even historic interest. 

For what the observation is worth, things in 
the economic sphere have moved very much along 
the lines that I foretold. Thus I spoke of the 
possibility of a free food supply. Today govern- 
ment subsidies of food have attained the colossal 
figure of £600,000,000 a year, which was about 
half our annual food bill at pre-war retail prices. 
In other words, for every dollar the Englishman 
spends on food today the taxpayer contributes 
fifty cents. In addition to this, free milk distribu- 
tion to the lower income groups is said to be immi- 
nent. All this is an enormous and revolutionary 
development, and if any traces of civilized order 
still remain after the war, as I think they will 
whatever the result, the innovation will undoubt- 
edly be permanent. 

In the department of war finance, my forecast 
that the accepted borrowing rate would be 3 per- 
cent has proved correct. But there has been one 
curious development which I did not foresee. At 
the beginning of the war we were all out to pre- 
vent inflation and in the main the authorities, by 
means of subsidies, rationing and price control, 
have been quite remarkably successful in keeping 
prices stable. Yet the trend of comment now is 
that inflation is a perfectly practicable expedient 
for financing a war, and if the authorities elect 
inflation, they are quite free to have one on us. 


A change of values 


All these matters, however, seem immensely 
secondary now, with the smoke of German bombs 
visible through powerful glasses from the English 
coast, and it seems odd that we should have got 
as excited as we undoubtedly still were last Christ- 
mas about the dreams of the economic purist. 

Quite apart from the actual fighting I think it is 
correct to say that we are all of us conscious of 
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Spe MONTHS ago I published in this 





a change of values. Something ended with th} attack 
fall of the Chamberlain government; something pijera 
went out of the world that will, I think, not r 
to it again. It was, I honestly believe, the end 
the kingdom of money. 

When I speak of the kingdom of money, I refe; 
not so much to corruption but rather to special 
almost unbelievable lack of ruthlessness and intel! yelous 
lectual clarity that characterized the Chamberlait| then si 
administration. There may have been some cor the eq 
ruption and some profiteering, but there was cer’ quate. 
tainly not enough of it seriously to affect the ism) |t was 
of the war. It was absence of any drastic treat! reality 
ment of the huge, nay, the desperate problem) Minist: 
that confronted that administration that wil “appea 
stagger history. coat, bi 

There is no harm in mentioning these thing)at all. 
now, since they are over and done with. I men|I read 
tion them chiefly because Americans may perhap|knew t 
find here a lesson of special interest; for I sa spoken 
that these weaknesses to which I allude wenjreachec 
peculiar to a government that was still largeh 
representative of banking and financial interest 
The vice of money is complacency. Money is th 
great unrealist. Its world is a world of dream 
and gossamer and the usurer is himself ultimate 
deluded by the apparent miracle of barren b 
getting. There is, I honestly believe, a positi 
aversion in this type of eel | to get down to t 
prae and biological roots of things; that I} 
ieve is the secret of the complete failure of th 
Chamberlain government, even in the hour 4 
crisis, to construct an adequate agricultural polig 
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last man to deny the moral and psychologitéftom my 
factor in warfare or anywhere else, but he b@#ful unde; 
both a loathing and a fear of men who sought ®before ¢} 
use the slogan to do the work of the plough and smo] 
the sword. Do you not remember that immort@l shal} s, 
piece of persiflage, ‘Spinks’ submarines ma#ia fran; 
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drowning a pleasure’ —‘‘Cadgerboy’s cavalry is 
the best”? Well, if we discount the legitimate 
distortions and exaggerations of the inspired 
caricaturist, I believe that Chesterton foresaw 
something that was in being beneath the surface 
here and which was revealed in an illuminating 
fash in that historic debate that broke the Cham- 
berlain government. 

It was, it will be remembered, the failure of 
‘the Norwegian enterprise that let loose that par- 

. | ticular storm, and it was in a short passage in the 
with the attack by Sir Archibald Sinclair, the leader of the 
omethim! {jheral Opposition, that I suddenly seem to hear 
1ot retumt| he echo of the great prophetic voice that for four 
he end of years now has been silent. When Britain sent 

troops to Norway there had been rather a special 

*y, 1 refer stressing in the press and on the radio of the 
r to jal nature of their equipment and of the mar- 
and intel yelous speed with which it had been supplied, and 
umberlais| then suddenly it turned out that in point of fact 
some cor the equipment had been quite singularly inade- 
; was cer quate. This in itself might have been excusable. 
the issu |t was that quite needless embellishment of the 
stic treat! reality that made everybody so uneasy. ‘The 
problem) Minister of Supply,” said Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
that wil) “appeared in a press picture in a becoming white 
coat, but the troops at Namsos had no white coats 
se thing|at all. Apparent < he had the only one.” When 
. I meni! read those words in the record of that debate I 
r perhapiknew that the thing of which Chesterton had 
‘or I saspoken had come to life, and I knew that we had 
ide werjteached the razor’s edge. 

























Bi Down to reality 
ey is th} That chapter is now, thank God, ended. We 
f dreamjare down to basic reality at last. It is a very hard 


Itimatelj and bitter reality, but there is no more govern- 
bi ment by optimism and make-believe. 


_ posit! We are now as it were in an interregnum. 
yn to & The old world which we knew is dead for good 
hat I band all and what will take its place we do not 
re of thiknow. We are for the moment making a point of 


hour 4 getting on with whatever job we have, even if it is 
al poli} one wholly unrelated to the war. We say little 
Chester to one another. If we are anxious, we seek not to 
thicommunicate that anxiety, and the position at the 
a society} moment is much too ill-defined for vague expres- 
is wildé sions of reassurance to ring true. 


of a One thing is certain: the position when you 
tead these lines will be very different to what it is 

‘at this moment when I write them. Possibly some 
Fudden and dramatic change may have come in 
¢ fortunes of war. Possibly on the other hand 
was tthis pleasant Berkshire village street that I see 
hologéttom my window, this street so tidy and so color- 
: he béiful under the blaze of this incredible June, may 
ougatleetore the summer is over be a mass of tumbled 
ug: id smoking ruins. Perhaps in a matter of weeks 
ort shall see women and children rushing down it 
¢s_maBin a frantic attempt to avoid the German aircraft. 
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They are evacuating the children from London 
again, sending them far away into Devon, Corn- 
wall and the Welsh hills. They are stripping the 
country for battle, but this is no battle between 
homogeneous nations. The huge things that 
threaten us are generically as alien to us as Mr. 
Wells’ Martian Monsters in his “War of the 
Worlds.” 

Perhaps we are realizing too late that this 
capitalism which is now dead and which but a few 
months ago so many of us were bitterly inveighing 
against was one of the lightest of human tyrannies. 
Indeed it is a perversion—and a mild one, at that 
—of values that are fundamentally Christian, for 
the essence of capitalism is freedom of contract, 
and that freedom was based on the conception of 
equal human rights. Sooner or later the inevitable 
dialectic was bound to assert itself as indeed it 
was already beginning to do. The capitalist could 
not in the long run have maintained his position 
without admitting the inherent dignity of all 
created men. As against the greater darkness 
that threatens to engulf us, the old daylight 
fogged here and there by injustices, but illumi- 
nated on the whole, at least in this country, by 
an all-pervading kindliness may seem like a vision 
of paradise lost. 

We do not realize sufficiently the arduous na- 
ture of what Western civilization has achieved in 
causing its basic moral values to be treated as self- 
evident. The normal drift of human nature is 
towards inequality, to the division of men into 
dominant and servile parts. We may soon realize 
with what facility the world can return to that 
condition. 

In one particular we are suffering from a curi- 
ous but fatal unpreparedness. We have under- 
estimated the spiritual armory of our opponent. 
We have talked too much about the suppression 
of cultural and intellectual life in the Germany of 
the Third Reich. The charge cannot be substan- 
tiated and was recently very eloquently refuted 
by a letter written to the Tablet. Racial puri 
and loyalty to the régime are demanded of a 
German writers, but these demands do not stifle 
creation. On the contrary; much undeniable abil- 
ity and even genius have been placed at Hitler’s 
disposal and the new irrationalism has, as so often 
happens, not failed to enlist in its defense men 
who are fully endowed with the faculty of reason.* 
Cultures that have shown themselves indifferent 
to their own inherent philosophy and do not 
hold to them with intellectual clarity and strength 
may find the onrush of this new force irresistible. 
Make no mistake. National Socialism is the most 
intellectually powerful and seductive thing the 
world has known since Arius. 





1 Anybody who has illusions on this matter should study 
Aurel Kolnai’s encyclopaedic “War on the West.” 
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In all this great peril there is for us here, even 
if the worst should befall, a gleam of hope. In his 
great speech before Parliament, a speech which 
may well rank with the great orations of the 
world, our Prime Minister used words which will 
long re-echo and which I would here like to repeat. 

“We shall,” he said, “go on to the end. We 
shall fight in France. We shall fight on the seas 
and on the oceans. We shall defend our island, 
whatever the cost may be. We shall fight on the 
beaches. We shall fight on the landing grounds. 
We shall fight in the felds and in the streets. We 
shall fight in the hills. We shall never surrender. 

“And even if—which I do not for a moment 
believe—this island or a large part of it were sub- 
jected and starving, then our Empire beyond the 
seas, armed and guarded by the British fleet, 
would carry on the struggle until, in God’s good 
time, the New World with all its power and might 
sets forth to the rescue and the liberation of 
the Old.” 

The prospects held out by the last sentence call 
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for a high measure of fortitude. The possibilig™ 
is clearly envisaged that our government mg 
leave us, or that some other government wil] 
formed extra-territorially and establish the claj 
to be the true government of this country whi Du 
the country itself is subjected to German domi 
tion. 

Even if this were to happen, there is one glean for Tet 
of hope that would keep us alive. Offers are com the occ 
ing from our Dominions to care for our childre,, among 
There are plenty of ships going empty outward tries. ) 
and if the necessary action is taken in time jj Brown, 
should be possible to send large numbers of they the Cc 
children overseas. What happens to us olde had fle 
people does not matter very much as long as yoy 25,000 
beyond the ocean keep your trust (for Redfer 
you Americans will supplement the hospitality gj repres¢ 
Canada), as long as you maintain in the heart there 1 
of those we send you what twenty centuries hay, Lithua 
painfully created, as long as you keep alive in ow by the. 
children the faith in an equal law and in the equal were fc 
dignity of men. tion of 


country 
situatio 
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How American ingenuity and mission 
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charity have tackled a task of mercy. Kadéter 





asked, 


By Bertha Anne Peet sonal s 


A million children are asking, ‘“What will 

we eat? Where will we sleep? What will 
we wear?” But their mothers, staring stonily at 
the bombed homes, their blackened fields and their 
divided country, do not answer. Ears are hope- 
lessly numbed by the cries of little ones. Eyes are 
wells that have run dry. 

In the United States of America, several thou- 
sand miles across war-torn Europe and the At- 
lantic, the machinery for caring for these hapless 
peor was set up even before the fall of Warsaw. 

lowly but surely the wheels turn to help make 
possible the feeding of nearly 7,000,000 people 
in the Government General who are without 
resources to feed themselves. 

The Government General is that section of 
Poland not annexed by Russia or Germany. It 
has approximately 11,000,000 of the pre-war 
35,000,000 population of Poland. Today that is 
augmented by approximately 2,400,000 refugees 
from the German-occupied provinces, represent- 
ing a part of the rich hinterland of Poland from 
which the Government General, formerly the 
industrial and business section, drew sustenance. 
A large proportion of these are women and chil- 


A MILLION children are hungry in Poland. 





Redf 
dren with special food needs because they “at Ti 


more particularly the victims of dietary deficiel had be 
cies than men. With industry and business at§ portanc 
standstill, and crops, which suffered from one@ were d 
the hardest winters in Poland’s history, totall suggest 
inadequate to sustain life, a thousand Poles a da Poles , 
are estimated to be dying of starvation. What#when p 
the mechanism which America has set up to But | 
as many of the Polish people as possible? is still 2 

With the incorporation of the Commission f@ 4+¢ jin 
Polish Relief, men who were experienced in relié send, ¢ 
work were called in to occupy administrative po Relief ; 
tions. In their competent hands had been Op the 
feeding of as many as 10,000,000 children a @@ famiji.. 
during certain periods from 1921 to 1923 wit $7,599 
porns were starving in Central and ie were se 

urope, including Russia. Some of these We ceived 
selected to serve as representatives of the CO® ten-day 
mission in Europe where they were headed 9 ¢hildrey 
Hugh Gibson, former Minister to Poland. Th® daily 1, 
job was to make arrangements with foreign 
ernments whereby food could be transporte 
Poland and distributed under their supervisioh p, 
On this side of the Atlantic, the job of the Com. 
mission’s men was to purchase food and make 
necessary arrangements here for shipping 
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wh ice Pate, vice-president and secretary, and 
ossibii one! Joseph Krueger, who has charge of the 
t will purchasing, were both old A.R.A. men, as were 
he clajy others. 

During the months following the occupation of 
Poland, while negotiations were being carried on 
with the German Government to get permission 
ne glean for representatives of the Commission to enter 
are com the occupied territory, relief work was being done 
childre, among the Polish refugees in neighboring coun- 
outwarq! tries. Mr. Paul Super and his successor, Mr. J. W. 
| time 4 Brown, who were sent to Roumania to represent 
“of thee the Commission, estimated that 30,000 Poles 
us olde had fled to that country. In Hungary, there were 
1Z a8 yoy 25,000 destitute Polish refugees. Mr. Gilbert 
yr Redfern, former newspaper correspondent and 
itality of representative of the Commission, reported that 
1e hear there were 40,000 desperately needy Poles in 
ries haw Lithuania, with their hardships made more severe 
ve in ou by the fact that 60,000 former residents of Vilna 
the equ were forced into destitution following the occupa- 
tion of that city by the Soviet army. 


| 


Lithuania 


If the plight of the refugees could be said to 
be worse in one country than in another, that 
country is Lithuania, partly because of the Vilna 
situation. Gilbert Redfern wrote that on the way 
to establish refugee relief centers for the Com- 
mission in Kaunas and Vilna, he saw more misery 
and distress in a fortnight than most people en- 
counter in a lifetime. A thousand times he was 
asked, ‘Please help me find my child.” A per- 
sonal sidelight on the situation is furnished by 
Redfern’s refusal of a job as roving correspondent 
for Time. After a few months in Lithuania he 
had become so thoroughly convinced of the im- 
ness ati portance of the relief work he and his associates 
m on¢® were doing that he replied, “Thanks tempting 
7, total suggestion but unfortunately impossible to quit 
Poles now. Hope see you London early May 
What# when perhaps situation different. Greetings.” 





















p to say But May has come and gone and Mr. Redfern 
oP is still administering relief. His writing activities 
ssion ! are limited to occasional articles for which Time 
i ) Sends the checks to the Commission for Polish 


Relief as a contribution, at Mr. Redfern’s request. 
On the first of April, Redfern reports that 31,447 
families were registered for relief. There were 
57,599 adults and 33,686 children. Daily meals 
Were served to 11,235 persons; 12,693 more re- 
ceived food supplies and 34,200 were getting 
", ten-day ration cards. From ten stations 3,111 
‘children were getting milk and 1,200 more ate a 
m daily meal furnished by the Commission. 
4 In Roumania, thirty-five relief centers were 
re ang! set up with the work conducted by Mr. 
4, aul Super and Mr. James W. Brown. These 
y °enters aided approximately 10,000 civilian refu- 
| Bees. In addition, relief work was conducted in 
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two military camps where 9,000 soldiers were 
interned. In the centers, which had to be shifted 
with the shifting population, 1,300 breakfasts, 
3,600 lunches and 2,500 dinners were served 
daily. There are fewer than 13,000 Polish refu- 
gees in Roumania now, and these, according to 
news service advices, are planning to migrate to 
other places. 

Similar work, to the extent of $21,000 up to 
April, was carried on in Hungary under the super- 
vision of first Mr. Super and later Mr. Marion 
Ponikiewski. 

While getting relief to roughly 150,000 Polish 
people outside of Poland, the Commission was 
busy making arrangements to enter the occupied 
territory. Food shipped from America would 
have to pass through the Allied blockade and the 
Allies refused to permit this unless they could be 
assured of the inviolability of supplies, both in 
transit and in distribution. So it was necessary 
not only to get the permission of the German Gov- 
ernment to enter the occupied territory but also 
to be allowed to take in American representatives 
who would see that the supplies were distributed 
to the neediest of the Polish people regardless of 
creed. Early in the year this was finally accom- 
plished and by April 1,500 tons of food were on 
their way to Poland. 

Previously, 30,000 gallons of cod-liver oil left 
New York in two shipments. One arrived and 
was distributed. The other was “lost” when the 
Norwegian war disrupted communication chan- 
nels, but it has recently been located and is now 
on its way to Stettin. This food was purchased 
after careful planning and buying on the part of 
Colonel Krueger. A committee on nutrition, made 
up of some of the leading experts in this field, 
gave its recommendations for a diet that would be 
protective, nourishing and economical, and so far 
as was practical the Commission followed their 
recommendations in its buying. ; 

Based on these suggestions and on surpluses in 
the American market as much as was possible, 
the following foods were purchased: rye flour, 
1,260,140 lbs.; corn grits, 716,430 lbs.; evap- 
orated milk, 595,152 14%4-oz. tins; fat, 271,997 
lbs.; sugar, 90,000 lbs. 


Shipping the food 


Since the food comes from all over America, 
it is bought “Freight Alongside Steamer,” New 
York, and is packed by the manufacturer espe- 
cially for export. It is loaded as soon as it arrives. 
Because of crowded shipping conditions, the Com- 
mission has to take space where it can find it, but 
so far it has been able to proceed with very little 
delay because of the cooperation of the U.S. and, 
up to Italy’s entrance, the Italian Lines. 


The first a of 227 tons sailed in April 
on the S.S. Manhattan. en came the Nor- 
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wegian war and, as it was bound for Warsaw via 
the North Sea, it had to be quickly re-routed to 
Genoa. While it was on its way to Italy, the 
Commission’s representatives made arrangements 
with the Italian Government whereby the ship- 
ments would be carried at half the usual rail rates 
on Italian trains, and with the German Govern- 
ment to allow them free transportation on the 
German railways. The Commission’s port officer 
stationed in Genoa, Randolph C. Wilson, met the 
cargo when it arrived and saw that it was trans- 
ferred to Italian trains. Subsequently, two other 
cargoes, totaling 1,500 tons with the first, have 
been received in Genoa and started on their way 
to the occupied territory. The Commission re- 
cently received notification that the initial ship- 
ment had arrived safely in Poland where it is 
being looked after by John D. Hartigan, of the 
Commission, who will supervise its distribution. 

An American spends more for a package of 
cigarettes than it costs to feed a child and adult 
for a day. The Commission estimates that 7c 
will feed a child and sc an adult. That isn’t very 
much, but there are so many to be fed. The 
Paderewski Fund for Polish Relief, 37 East 36 
Street, New York, is working through committees 
and by direct solicitation to raise money to help 
in this work. Further Commission figures show 
that the cost of a ton of food laid down in Poland 
is about a hundred dollars. 


Now that Italy has entered the war, the port 
of Genoa is closed to American shipping, as is 
every other port in the Mediterranean. How- 
ever, some weeks before Italy declared war, the 
Commission began investigation of the food situa- 
tion in Lithuania and options were taken on food 
supplies there through Redfern at Vilna. Now 
despite Russian troop movements in the Baltic 
states, relief shipments of foods to the stricken 
Poles in the occupied area are again on the way. 
Eighty tons already are en route from Vilna to 
Warsaw, with another 230 tons of food to leave 
for Warsaw the week of June 23, according to a 
cable from Redfern. Redfern’s cable said that 
the eighty tons comprised lard and meats. The 
other shipment of 230 tons will consist of flour, 
buckwheat and barley grits and other foods. 


Other food essentials such as milk and cod- 
liver oil for children are being negotiated for 
from other sources in Europe, the Commission 
reported to Mrs. Guido Pantaleoni, Jr., executive 
chairman of the Paderewski Fund. The Commis- 
sion’s representative in Norway, John Mowinckel, 
nephew of the former premier of Norway, is 
making possible the purchase of Norway’s two 
food surpluses, cod-liver oil and salt herring, for 
shipment to Poland. The former is especially 
necessary for the million or more children in the 
Gevernment General who without it will be 
victims of deficiency diseases. 
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“Other than a slight delay due to war inte 
ference with communications, there has been 
hindrance with our relief food purchasing 
shipping to stricken Poland,” Mrs. Pantaleo, 
says. ‘“The Paderewski Fund is going righ 
ahead with its first $1,000,000 fund-raising cay 
paign. The resourcefulness of the Commissio, 
and its representatives in Europe in being able 
purchase and ship food warrants this. These me 
are now planning to meet any other contingencig 
that may arise on future purchases and shipment 
of food in Europe for Poland.” 


Alternative to War 
By PHILIP BURNHAM 


F GERMANY were a kingdom of justice ang 
I light it would be happy and not tragic whe 

its rule is spread over new territories. Th 
fact that Germany’s rule (and the rule of the reg 
of the Axis) is spread by a complex mixture of 
deliberately fostered class, sectional and racid 
hate, by lying, bribing, terrorizing, by attacking 
directly and indirectly religion and the Church 
by social dissolution and by all the other Na 
methods we have come to know—culminating in 
the most violent warfare history has known—is the 
first and most indisputable proof that German 
is not a kingdom of light. Beyond that, almos 
every item of news from inside the dictatorship 
states casts new shadows over our conceptions of 
those three great powers. 

Increasingly the ordinary American citizen ha 
come to feel that his position is one of tortur 
between war on the one hand, and capitulation t¢ 
tyranny: a passive partnership in the destruction 
of many European countries and peoples and 
great European values. I have been persuaded, a 
I believe the majority of Americans have (thi 
Philadelphia convention confirms this), that th 








country would do more harm by joining in thd 


war now than we do by staying out. In order 

preserve some temporal hope, most of us hav 
been eager to seize upon suggestions that tht 
alternative to going to war is not necessaril 
passive resignation to, or connivance in the ¢ 

struction of that ‘faith in an equal law and in th 
equal dignity of men” which Mr. Benvenist 
speaks so movingly of in his article printed el 
where this week. Perhaps it is asking for dream 
and wishful thinking alone, but nonetheless mos 
of us want to see embodied in plans for Americ 
a positive effort to combat totalitarian aggressial 
which has more chance of effecting a net goo 
than could be expected now from an anti-Hitle 
expedition across the Atlantic. 

Naturally it is within the United States, whet 
we have the fullest rights and responsibilities am 
powers, and where the morale of the nation ! 
principally determined, that the most concet 
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trated work has to be done. While recognizing 
the urgency of general social rehabilitation as the 
only way over the long term to avoid defeat by 
tyranny, it is natural to look for some special plans 
to meet the temporary Hitler threat from abroad. 
The country must prevent totalitarianism from 
arising here or from penetrating here from out- 
side, and do what it can to propogate the rule ot 
law at the expense of despotism everywhere. 

When it is said at this dangerous time that 
America’s first job is to work for national reform, 
many realistic people are exasperated and claim 
we cannot whistle for Utopia while the house is 
burning down. But force, unintegrated in prin- 
ciple, is the most radical fault of that very totali- 
tarianism we are presumably supposed to be com- 
batting. America has no business going to war 
merely to establish the kind of forceful supremacy 
it prefers in place of Hitler’s. We can’t justly 
arm to the teeth merely to give us leverage in 
playing a game of military power. And America’s 
commitments ought to work from inside outward. 

Within the country there are certainly some 
new issues brought forward by Hitler which must 
be beaten out in debate on domestic policy, but 
not as many, I believe, as some alarmists maintain. 
There are more issues that have cried aloud for 
settlement for a long time, but which only now 
are getting notice. There are many programs for 
internal reform, and their conflicting character 
and practical inefficiency are the most sinister 
warnings against our violent indulgence in foreign 
adventure. Now domestic programs can well be 
taken seriously, and the issues more directly con- 
nected with defense worked into them. 

Disloyalty to the country and action taken to 
upset the constitutional régime are always weaken- 
ing, but in a period of revolutionary war they have 
added importance. It is impossible to leave it to 
the individual to decide for himself if his action 
and his propaganda endanger the constitution and 
the guaranteed freedoms of his neighbors. The 
legislature, checked by the courts, simply must pro- 
vide more elaborate and applicable rules. So far 
the tendency has been to leave undefined what is 
“anti-American” and to attack unpopular individ- 
uals and groups at some arbitrary point far past 
the beginning of their chain of abhorrent actions. 
The Harry Bridges case is an example. The 
appropriation bill refusing relief to Bundists and 

ommunist party members while there is no law 
against being a Bundist or Communist is another. 
In the purely illegal sphere are the mob persecu- 
tions and the more subtle discriminations against 
Jews, labor organizers, Jehovah’s witnesses, 
colored people, Catholics, etc. 

I don’t think anyone has spoken too pessi- 
mistically about the hatred, meanness, impatience, 
racism, ruthlessness and petty nastiness which are 
ruining this country. These things are ruin in 
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themselves and steps to that contempt for human 
dignity which is the foundation of totalitarianism. 
They can only be removed from the soul by charity 
and you can’t legislate charity. Their public 
and socially devastating manifestations are hard 
to repress legally because they are exhibited by 
people taking advantage of constitutional liber- 
ties. But if it is a part of an American’s pursuit 
of life, liberty and happiness to persecute and 
make miserable another American, then in a hard 
and paradoxical world the liberty of that person 
has to be legally repressed. The Swiss, they say, 
know how to be hard boiled about such things 
without being tyrannical. We might well keep an 
eye open for some method to use here, recogniz- 
ing that we are limiting liberty, but realizing that 
such license as America knows now must inevi- 
tably lead to an infinitely more tragic limitation 
if it goes unchecked. 


Planned economy 


Many citizens draw the astounding lesson from 
the war crisis that the United States ought to 
have a “conservative house cleaning,” ought 
to stop the domestic reforms and “social laws” 
which have divided opinion during the past dec- 


. ade, and oo to revert to the good old indus- 


trial days of pure capitalist endeavor. Witness 
the late Philadelphia story as told by such states- 
men as Hoover and Stassen. Reaction deeper into 
liberal capitalism appears at this point a cer- 
tain road to double death. The first is defeat 
by the totalitarian powers. Dislike it as it is 
almost impossible for a good American not to, 
Germany’s conquest is a conquest for planned 
economy. Her victories are made possible by 
national socialism which is a system supplanting 
nineteenth century capitalism. if this country has 
any intention whatsoever of competing with social- 
ist or national socialist states, it must develop 
quickly a more efficient guidance for investment, 
production and distribution than the dictate of 
private profit and the demands of a regular rate 
of interest. “Planned economy” is a vague term, 
and it is up to us to keep it from meaning, or being, 
in this country the unhappy things it is in the 
dictatorship nations abroad. Initiative directed 
flatly against the whole objective of national eco- 
nomic planning appears now bound to be futile, 
and not gloriously so. Initiative toward taking 
up the social job of planning and toward perform- 
ing the tasks any sensible plan would show are 
necessary, can save the country from bureaucratic 
or dictatorial tyranny and dry rot. We must fight 
centralism not on archaic individualistic lines, but 
by short-circuiting it as much as possible by per- 
sonal effort directed at more than personal 
pecuniary profit, by local and communal initiative, 
free cooperation, and developing intermediary 
social organisms between individual and state. 
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The second death that could be expected to 
come with successful reaction would be that of 
bleak and hopeless injustice to the poor, with the 
resulting moral paralysis or seething discontent 
and trouble. When all the impulsion of history 
together with the particular stimulus of Adolf 
Hitler are driving us toward a more completely 
integrated economy with increasing difficulties for 
economic protest, it is more necessary than ever 
to work for full justice to the ‘working classes.” 
At such a time there is the greatest danger of a 
centralized exploiting tyranny. 

We are, of course, lucky that there is no 
compelling reason to cut down immediately on 
useful consumption by the people in order to 
build protection for the state, but on the other 
hand, saving and deflation are such clear and 
easily grasped problems. However, as long as 
America has millions of unemployed, great unused 
productive capacity and land, the problem is dif- 
terent and intellectually more difficult. 


Arms and relief 


Although the most convincing military critics 
still make the invasion of the forty-eight states 
sound like a remote possibility, undoubtedly mili- 
tary developments must be put in current plans 
for American reform. A logical development in 
foreign relations, moreover, would lead to definite 
American military commitments outside terri- 
torial United States. It is not now very clear what 
Mr. Knudsen and Mr. Stettinius and their col- 
leagues are doing in Washington, but in any case 
it appears safest and most useful to establish a 
regular national Economic General Staff to pre- 
pare the economic-military work which the Ger- 
man staff did before the war and the English staft 
is trying to do now. Compulsory military training 
and service will be found in many programs advo- 
cated now, but by a much more dubious right. 
If the Battle of Britain is the central concern, 
conscription looks useless and really damaging to 
Britain because it would be too slow and would 
prevent shipments over there; if it is not the cen- 
tral concern, then exactly what is it needed for? 
The country obviously wants the best, most effi- 
cient and best equipped army and navy it can get, 
but the size can still be limited. The size of our 
defense forces can be related to the probability 
of attacks against us and their probable force, and 
therefore happily and realistically limited. Less 
fortunately, they can be limited by the extent of 
our foreign commitments which should range 
abroad only so far as we have thorough under- 
standing about the code of laws we are protecting. 
It still appears possible that the professional army 
and the National Guard, the militia and various 
voluntary services can be developed and tested 
further before it becomes logical to institute uni- 
versal military service in peace time. 
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Armaments, relief and public works have been 
with us a long time. Undoubtedly armaments will 
get new emphasis and will require more money 
and man hours of labor — skilled and efficient 
labor, it has been dinned into us. The particular 
benefits of work relief were supposed to be three, 
The morale and working ability of the unem. 
ployed were to be kept up, useful jobs were to be 
accomplished and the cost was to be minimized, 
After ten years it appears doubtful if the first 
two goals were achieved anywhere nearly as well 
as was hoped they would be. Not as well as they 
can easily be achieved through public works, that 
is government-financed building of various kinds 
when the effort is directed toward the thing to be 
built and not toward creating jobs. ‘‘Made work” 
creates too many obstacles. It is to be expected 
now, and hoped, that work relief will decline and 
public works will go up. It is wasteful and de. 
pressing that the principal public work will have 
to be armaments. At least now there is such a 
drive to get public works done that the shift can 
be away from “made work.” Let us hope that 
plans will avoid penalizing the unemployed. Per- 
haps cash relief supplemented by food stamps and 
cotton goods stamps and stamps of other kinds 
not yet tried, can more economically do prac 
tically everything good which work relief has 
done. As much as possible ought to be put in 
real public works which take up the slack, really 
develop skill, and genuinely enrich the country. 
The NYA and CCC can be expected to go on as 
they have been, increasingly emphasizing educa- 
tion in useful skills. But let us admit they are 
relief projects, and not the preferred method of 
education and apprenticeship. There seems no 
justice in giving them more of a military char- 
acter than this: that they help develop good citi- 
zens, capable of performing useful jobs in the 
society and economy of the nation. 


Fifth columns 


The Fifth Column scare has now been added 
to unemployment to make things hard on aliens, 
refugees and regular immigrants. It goes without 
saying that we want as few as possible spies, 
traitors and saboteurs around, but normal pre- 
cautions and a mild registration system should 
keep that in check. The main trouble with alien 
and sedition laws—which are traditionally hated 
in this country—is that people are always mis- 
treated for the wrong reasons. All in all, it seems 
that America would do better to take a chance 
on refugees and immigrants. This country would 
gain economically, socially and militarily by an 
increase in population. One of our principal 
theoretical dangers is our relatively scattered 
population amidst vast riches. It is no more than 
common humanity to welcome the actual political 
and war refugees of Europe. The character and 
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vitality of America would more likely than not be 
vastly improved by an influx of these people. If 
they were treated decently they could be expected 
to be enthusiastically loyal. One of the principal 
duties of any country is to furnish homes for a 
number of families somewhere proportionate to 
its capacities. If we really love the possibilities 
of American democracy, we should take joy in 
receiving as many new Americans as we can. 

Almost every conceivable program envisages 
continued and growing vast federal expenditures. 
This could be checked by forcing responsibilities 
for socially necessary outlays back upon local and 
intermediate and private persons and organiza- 
tions. (One epitome of such a trend would be, 
eg. an industry taking adequate responsibility for 
its employees in sickness, unemployment, old age, 
etc.) Still, enormous centralized ‘expenditures 
must be allowed for. The traditional debt system 
seems the worst method to handle public as well 
as private finance. In point of fact, a budget 
unbalanced by as much and for as long as ours is, 
creates in passing a new financial system not yet 
understood. It is the most irresponsible method 
to change the fiscal system. American experts, 
parties and statesmen ought to study closely the 
British and French and also the German methods 
of finance and try to domesticate some of their 
ideas as found useful. We regularly hear that 
systems have been worked out to pay for any 
possible war ‘‘as we go.” It may well prove to 
be quite as necessary to pay for peace as we go 
along... not by mortgaging the future with bonds 
entailing no responsibility but a fixed interest. 

Another old-fashioned plank that could fit well 
in any domestic platform is that almost forgotten 
one of clean and honest government, particularly 
locally. The political boss is no longer primarily 
a broker between private interests and the govern- 
ment, but rather a more powerful leader of the 
ofice holders and of those who live by govern- 
ment appropriations. They are destined to con- 
trol increasing areas of our economy and so their 
probity is a thing of greater public concern. 


A “universal commonwealth” 


There is really no way to hope to find a foreign 
policy written very fully into a politcal platform, 
because if the foreign policy is realistic and prop- 
erly cooperative with foreign countries, it must 
depend in large measure on the reactions and ini- 
tiatives of foreign countries. But not completely. 

American force must be the instrument of law 
before we can begin to consider it a possible in- 
strument of justice. The Constitution of the 


United States and our traditions make certain 
assumptions about freedom under equal justice. 
There is real doubt about the ‘unanimity with 
which American citizens themselves hold on to 
these assumptions, but, since our government and 
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constitution are still strongly established, the 
formulators of foreign policy can take for granted 
a certain objective morality in statesmanship which 
this nation supports. The object of foreign policy 
that sounds most persuasive is to protect and 
propagate this political morality. 

This would require a foreign policy formulated 
in zones reaching out from the heart of the coun- 
try. Few would say we are not obligated to defend 
the integrity of the nation itself (“repel inva- 
sion”). Occasions could conceivably arise when 
home defense itself would cease to be a virtue, 
even after granting the abstract justice of a cer- 
tainly defensive war, but in general it seems safe 
for the world to take for granted that the forty- 
eight states will be bitterly defended. 

The theme in foreign affairs as in domestic is 
that the US must decide; must commit itself. 
Our own sense of insecurity shows the need this 
nation has for some protective kind of unity with 
other nations. In his first Encyclical, Pope Pius 
XII wrote: ‘“‘A disposition, in fact, of the divinely- 
sanctioned natural order divides the human race 
into social groups, nations or States, which are 
mutually independent in organization and in the 
direction of their internal life. But for all that, 
the human race is bound together by reciprocal 
ties, moral and juridical, into a great common- 
wealth directed to the good of all nations and 
ruled by special laws which protect its unity and 
promote its prosperity.” The United States, like 
every nation, ought to recognize this concept of a 
universal commonwealth, and try to realize it in 
these hard times. The effort, at this stage of his- 
tory, seems to require closer treaty relations that 
the US has yet been willing to enter on equal 
terms with any foreign state. 

The standard, most evidently, cannot be the ef- 
fect of our treaties on “the American standard of 
living.” If we deal with countries primarily to 
see what economic gain we can get out of them, 
we are at best building an empire, and at any 
rate putting ourselves in a competitive position 
so that when another nation comes along and is 
willing for the time being to take less, our client 
will be strongly tempted to desert us. American 
treaties had better be designed to formalize the 
acceptance by both sides of the same “reciprocal 
ties, moral and juridical,” and the acceptance of 
an agreed upon method of interpreting those ties, 
and protecting them from violation within and 
attack from outside. 

The post War, or between War lessons of 
Europe teach the dangers of not making strong 
commitments. This is emphasized negatively by 
the withering away of the League and its abortive 
mission of peace and justice, and still more cruelly 
by the erasure of independent neutral states. It 
it taught positively by the plight of England and 
France and the nations like Czechoslovakia, 
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Poland and Romania, united by weak commit- 
ments which neither side could or would main- 
tain. One reason the Allied efforts to enforce 
law and order against totalitarian aggression 
failed was that there was never enough certainty 
about the code the Allies and their friends were 
both seriously concerned with, nor about the 
material forces both were ready to put into the 
police force. Nowhere, it is perfectly true, can 
certainty and success be guaranteed. But when 
states make the kind of treaties which genuinely 
uphold international justice, an adequate mini- 
mum of understanding and sincerity is necessary, 
and also a military understanding and organiza- 
tion capable of offering a reasonable and certain 
opposition to defeat. Departments of State and 
of Defense have to know something of what it is 
all about before they have a right to recommend 
that their governments undertake the grave re- 
sponsibilities of serious treaties. 


One step at a time 


Naturally the US must look first to the nations 
which are near by, where events affect us most 
directly and where we can most confidently give 
military assurances. If the United States were 
determined to support law and reason in the west- 
ern hemisphere as best it could, without putting 
profit considerations first, a real drive for Pan 
Americanism would be justified. We must rec- 
ognize that we can’t do the same sort of thing 
in Argentina and Brazil that we can in Canada 
and Mexico. Time and space prevent it. The 
distant American countries have no obligation to 
become buffers for the US, taking the starch out 
of a drive from abroad aimed ultimately at us, 
and we certainly don’t want to make a series of 
futile and costly evacuations from a series of 
American Namsoses and Dunkirks. 

Over-all Pan American agreements would have 
a different strength and structure than treaties 
with specific individual states. We cannot work 
out the law, the interpretation and the policing 
equally with each particular American republic. 
We do not and cannot know them all equally. 
a engagements would necessarily have 
a different reality with each different one. The 
closer this country is to the foreign state— 
ideologically and geographically —the closer 
would our ties normally be. This same twin 


standard of closeness might be appropriate 


for relations with nations outside the Americas 
too. We are, after all, much closer to some of 
them, in mind and in distance. An attempt has 
been made to form a League of Nations as it 
were by the deductive method; perhaps the time 
is here to try to build a federation by some method 
of induction—going only so far as we really can 
go at one step, but forging stubbornly ahead. 
Standards of foreign relations for a country 
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like the US ought not be those merely of terrified 
defense, nor of blind enmity toward Germ 

and Russia and Italy, nor of uncritical backing for 
England and France. If normal intercourse and 
friendliness with Germany and Russia and It 

involves capiulation to totalitarianism—“‘The idea 
which credits the State with unlimited authority 
is not simply an error harmful to the internal 
life of nations, to their prosperity and to the 
larger and well-ordered increase of their wel] 
being, but likewise it injures the relations between 
peoples, for it breaks the unity of supra-national 
society, robs the law of nations of its foundation 
and vigor, leads to violation of others’ rights and 
impedes agreement and peaceful intercourse,” 
Pius XII—then the US ought to beware of deal. 
ing with those three nations. But we should 
not judge their actions by a different standard 
than we do those of any other country. On the 
other hand, support of a coalition to eliminate or 
balance their power does not by definition check 
totalitarianism and spread the Christian ideal of 
commonwealth. We don’t want a deal with 
tyranny, and we don’t want to fight a system just 
because it is labeled German or Russian or Italian, 
While doing everything possible to stop the war 
and to help in alleviating the disasters it brings, 
we must remember that while totalitarian prac 
tices are the precipitating causes of the war, the 
deeper, if more remote, causes, which in the first 
place produced totalitarianism, constitute the 
greatest danger to this country and all the world. 
Totalitarianism is one terrible release from the 
tensions that have been pulling society to pieces 
during this twilight of an era. Suppose that the 
Nazis were struck down. The more dogged 
enemies, those who gave birth to the Nazis, 
might still be there threatening the world. Mil: 
tary victory without social reconstruction might 
be vain; adequate spiritual and social reconstitw 
tion might accomplish all the purpose of military 
victory. Despair would not suit this country. 


Lanternlight 
Lantern and man come down along 
the pasture line, man shadow after: 
fence post and pasture gate march past, 
but always man is last. 


Lantern and man now coming fast: 
owl sound, loon laughter 
with darkness closing down— 


down from the ridge swift for his house, 
as in his field his fellow creatures: 
snake, shrew, mouse .. . 


Man and his little pool of yellow light 
alone against the night. 
Avucust DeErvetH. 
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Uiews &F Reviews 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 














NE OF THE most interesting comments connected 
with the deluge of publicity caused by the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Willkie was made by that energetic young 
New York lawyer, Mr. Oren Root, who was the first 
citizen to start the organized, public movement for Mr. 
Willkie after various influential people, most journalists, 
like Arthur Krock of the New York Times and Hugh 
Johnson of the Scripps-Howard papers, had printed their 
opinions that Mr. Willkie possessed all the highest quali- 
fications desirable for the next President of the United 
States. Mr. Root, after listening to General Hugh John- 
son lauding Mr. Willkie, promptly printed Willkie-For- 
President petitions at his own expense, mailed them to 
personal acquaintances and soon was obliged to employ 
a score of printers and advertise for donations to pay them 
as the demand for Willkie spread like wild-fire, culminat- 
ing in the extraordinary events at the Philadelphia con- 
vention. Inspired by Mr. Root’s initiative, or simul- 
taneously moved by the same impulse, young Mr. 
Davenport, managing editor of that business review-de- 
luxe, Fortune, resigned his highly paid position and opened 
an office to coordinate the many volunteer activities on 
Mr. Willkie’s behalf that followed Mr. Root’s petitioning. 
Never did any political or social movement in all our 
history receive from the start such willing cooperation on 
the part of our press. That was quite natural, from a 
purely journalistic point of view, for beyond any doubt 
the Willkie boom from start to finish was a news story of 
extraordinary interest. Also, however, the attitude of the 
press as a whole, especially of the great, preponderating 
mass of daily and weekly journals the prosperity and 
influence of which are inseparably bound up with adver- 
tising revenue—and, therefore, bound up with business 
interests—was dictated by business consideration. The 
vast business world of the United States is convinced, 
rightly or wrongly, that the New Deal, or even more 
objectively, the New Deal’s leader, President Roosevelt, 
is a national disaster. To restore the country’s prosperity, 
and, if humanly possible, to maintain its peace in the 
present dangerous time and its security in the prob- 
lematical future is now the great mission of American 
business, operating through the Republican Party. 


And the business world felt in its very marrow, so to 
speak, that the prospects of success for the Republican 
Party under any one of the candidates so prominent before 
Mr. Willkie’s star became ascendant were highly dubious, 
to say the least. One was a lawyer—but only a racket- 
busting district attorney after all, a sort of professional 
public servant, but not possessed of practical business 
experience; another was a newspaper editor, sound in his 
business views, but, after all, probably more useful in 
getting publicity for business than he would be as an 
executive in charge of the business of running a govern- 
ment-for-business; which obviously, in the view of the 
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business world, is what the nation imperatively requires 
just now. As for the others, well, they were Senators, or 
Congressmen, politicians of one type or another. Of 
course, they also, in their spare time, were lawyers or 
business men; or maybe it was the other way round, being 
politicians in their spare time; but in any case the times de- 
manded not politicians but business men to rule the nation. 

And Mr. Willkie was not a politician; but a great 
business lawyer and business executive; one also possessed 
of great additional gifts, to be sure; a splendid debater 
and public speaker; magnetic; a “self-made man.” So in 
something like a revolutionary movement, devoid of all 
revolutionary violence, and conducted strictly inside the 
framework of American traditions and political rules, 
but nevertheless revolutionary in its break with many 
precedents and conventions and in its forthright rush to 
political power directly instead of indirectly, our business 
world swept forward under the Willkie banner, and now 
their hero takes the field. Who the New Deal champion 
whom he will meet is to be is still faintly doubtful; but 
if he is not Franklin D. Roosevelt in person, he undoubt- 
edly will be a man chosen by Mr. Roosevelt; and the 
American people must then choose between the two candi- 
dates, and vote to turn their government over to business, 
or vote to retain Government as a power superior (but 
not necessarily antagonistic) to business. Quite apart from 
the ominous problem of the war situation—yet of course 
closely connected with that unescapable crisis—the choice 
to be made by the American electorate in November is 
bound to be the most decisive and fateful of any political 
decision made by it since the election preceding the 
Civil War. 


Apparently, I seem to have wandered away from the 
comment concerning Mr. Willkie’s nomination made by 
the first begetter of that amazing event, Mr. Oren Root, 
which I alluded to in beginning these remarks; but only 
by bringing out what seems to me to be the dominant force 
underlying the Willkie candidacy will the significance of 
Mr. Root’s comment become apparent. When questioned 
by a reporter for the United Press as to his own political 
plans for the future, in the event of Mr. Willkie’s elec- 
tion, Mr. Root replied that his personal political ambi- 
tions would be ended with Mr. Willkie’s election. 

“Why? Because when he [Mr. Willkie] is elected,” 
said Mr. Root, “the opportunities in this country will be 
so great one will not need to aspire to public office.” 

Now in fairness to Mr. Root, we should remember 
that the above comment was made by him in an offhand 
fashion, in the course of an interview in which he very 
naturally talked far more about Mr. Willkie’s ideas than 
about his own. It should also be remembered, greatly to 
Mr. Root’s credit, that he was so sincerely interested 
in public affairs that he spent his own money, time and 
energy in promoting Mr. Willkie’s candidacy for public 
office. Nevertheless his words reveal in quintessence— 
aptly, strongly and sincerely—a view of public office, hence 
of government itself and its proper place in American 
life, which has characterized the attitude of far too great 
a portion of our business and professional men for far too 
long a time and which if it is not permanently changed by 
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the Willkie campaign will remain as a very grave evil 
indeed in our social system. It seems to rest upon a deep 
contempt for public office and public office holders; not 
a contempt, which would be justifiable, for dishonest, lazy, 
incompetent or really subversive politicians and office 
holders; but a contempt which in itself is contemptible, 
due to the notorious fact that compared with what a really 
successful business or professional man can earn in money, 
and in the plaudits of his own class, in business and in 
law practice, the rewards of public office are not worth 
seeking for any first-class man. Government, according 
to this view so long prevalent in business circles, and 
therefore public office holding, of course, are necessary 
things; government, and therefore office holders, should 
be friendly and compliant to the really important thing in 
life, which is business enterprise, with its consequent 
profits and emoluments and honors, and the benefit which 
business brings in its train, the ever-increasing “standard- 
of-living” and prosperity and security; and peace benevo- 
lently reigning so that prosperity and security may be 
maintained and continuously enjoyed and increased. In 
short, Utopia—not the Utopia of poets or prophets or 
dreamers; still less the Utopia of communists and other 
sorts of socialists; nevertheless, Utopia. 

And that innate contempt and distrust of Govern- 
ment, as the organized will of all the people; that view 
of it as a sort of necessary evil, useful only for restraining 
obvious criminals at home and policing the highways and 
protecting the public services against evil-doers; and also 
for maintaining an army and navy to insure the nation 
against attack from outside; that disinclination on the 
part of energetic business men really to study and under- 
stand and take a steady not a spasmodic or merely selfish 
view of Government and its proper place in a free social 
system has—I for one most firmly believe—done as much 
to subvert modern society and bring the nations to their 
present desperate situation as all the directly subversive 
attacks on social institutions hitherto prevailing in the 
Western World—Europe and America—made by the 
communists, nazis and fascists. Mr. Willkie, it would 
seem, to judge hopefully, though as yet with inadequate 
evidence, does not himself subscribe to that low view of 
public life which is so general in the business world; and 
it is to be hoped, as one of the benefits which may flow 
from his campaign, and from his Presidency should he 
win that great office, that the business world in general 
may be enlightened and lifted to a higher level of thought 
and action than have prevailed hitherto before it is too late 
for peaceful, lawful reforms to be effected in both our 
governmental and business systems, and a violent revolu- 
tion be averted. 


Communications 


“CONSCRIPTION AND AMERICA” 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


O the Editor: I read with a good deal of interest 


Glen Perry’s review of my book on “Conscription 
and America” and I appreciate very much indeed the 
praise that he gave to the main topic of the book. 
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On one point he thinks I became confused. He says; 

“It is only when dealing with volunteering that I feel 
Dr. Fitzpatrick has become confused. I refer not to his 
statement that volunteering was a failure in the World 
War, but to the implication that it has been abandoned 
so far as any future wars are concerned. It is true that 
volunteering does not produce sufficient men for a major 
conflict, and that it involves grave dislocations in the na- 
tional, social and economic picture. 

“But the army and navy must be, and are, prepared 
to handle volunteers, and would, as I understand our 
plans, depend upon them to furnish the manpower to cover 
the lag between the outbreak of hostilities and the time 
when Selective Service was producing men. Once Selec- 
tive Service begins to operate, volunteering will end, but 
it none the less has a place in the war picture prior to 
that time.” 

This is a very strange statement indeed. Mr. Perry 
is correct, as the book points out, that volunteering was 
a failure in the World War, that it involves grave dis- 
locations in the national and social structure, and that it 
is inadequate to furnish enough men for a major war. 
He says that there is an implication that volunteering is 
abandoned so far as any future wars are concerned. It is 
possible that Mr. Perry skipped pages 102-104 particu- 
larly, where the “Civilian Administration of Voluntary 
Recruiting” is discussed. The first two paragraphs of 
that section read as follows: 

“Voluntary recruiting started of course in 1917 with 
the declaration of war and was continued well into the 
period of selective service. It is now generally agreed 
that all volunteering should stop when the Selective 
Service System actually begins to produce men which it 
is expected will be M plus 30. At the beginning of a 
war our regular army and our national guard units will 
need to be brought up to war strength—as it is being 
brought up to peace strength by the President. This will 
be roughly in both cases, an increase from around 150,000 
men to 475,000 or 500,000—an effort will be made to 
fill these units by volunteering from among the 2,800,000 
men in the ‘United States who have some military train- 
ing. 

“This form of voluntary recruiting—at least to this 
extent—will very likely be continued in our future prac- 
tice. It might as in the past be taken care of largely by 
the army with supplementary aid by civilian agencies, 
even though it required a goodly number of the army per- 
sonnel then needed in the army itself.” 

Then it goes on to the most recent development in 
army policy, the turning of the administration of volun- 
tary recruiting over to civilian administration. This puts 
the whole recruiting problem for American armies, 
whether by voluntary effort or by conscription, under the 
administration of civilians. In fact, the book says: “This 
is likely to be a more successful way of securing volunteers 
than an exclusively, or largely, military way.” (page 103.) 

The fact is therefore that what Mr. Perry says the 
book does not do is precisely what the book does do. If 
the criticism might not possibly have led to misunder- 
standing of our national policy I would not have written 
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the letter in view of the general appreciation by Mr. 
Perry of the book. EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK. 


THE WAR 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

O the Editor: Recently I came across the life of a 

certain Julius Langbehn, written by a Dominican 
friend of his, and with an introduction by Bishop von 
Keppler. The man died in 1907, the introduction is 
dated 1926, and Langbehn was a convert in his later years 
to the Church. His book on the German soul, “Rem- 
brandt als Erzicher,” evidently had a great sale in Ger- 
many during the ’Nineties and the portions the biog- 
rapher quotes read oddly today in the light of events, 
and the Bishop’s introduction is like prophecy. 

What I especially wanted to mention was a verse 
quoted from Langbehn, who was too poor to do much 
traveling but whose best memories were of the land of 
France. ‘This bit of verse falls like another sort of 
bomb across the hate of today and its cruelty. 

Bon pays, 
Bel pays, 
Doux pays de France— 
Pays de foi, 
Pays d’amour, 
Pays d’esperance ! 
KATHERINE BuRTON. 


Essex, N. Y. 

O the Editors: Michael Williams’ open letter to 

Father Kennedy gladdened my heart. It was 
excellent and it made a point that needed badly to be 
made. There is too much indiscriminate condemning of 
all sides in the Catholic press—a kind of attitude of 
“everybody is wrong except us,” which does not sit so 
pretty on the members of Christ’s body. 

I am a convert and naturally vitally interested in the 
Catholic point of view, since I have to make up for so 
much wrong instruction in my youth. But for the life 
of me I cannot understand the Catholic attitude towards 
this war in America. Only today I heard a priest say 
from the pulpit that “‘it is difficult to see where justice 
lies.’ I wonder why. If a prominent German Catholic 
who knows nazism from the inside and supported it at 
first, who has: as strong feelings of patriotism as any 
German and whose opinions ought to be of some value to 
other Catholics, can condemn the government of his own 
country as a “régime of bloody terror, of shamelessness 
and unconcealed force and godlessness,” why do we find 
it difficult to see where justice is? Or do we accuse Mr. 
Fritz Thyssen of being an English propagandist? He 
certainly has paid dearly for it if he is; losing country, 
possessions, friends and money. 

I have a feeling that the only reason why Irish-Amer- 
ican Catholics find it difficult to see where justice lies is 
their preconceived immovable conviction that England 
cannot be right. That is an axiom, and from that axiom 
all things have to be judged. The fact that England 
has changed since the days of Cromwell does not enter 
their heads. The fact that English Catholics like New- 
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man, Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc and Father Knox, not 
to mention Christopher Dawson and Eric Gill, have 
done a great deal to bring new life to the Church in 
recent years, does not count. Nothing counts except the 
ancient grievance of the Irish which must be nourished 
at all costs, especially in this country. The inhabitants 
of Eire, as I happen to know, do not get on so badly 
with their former oppressors at present. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but this is the only explanation 
I can find for the attitude of the American Catholics 
towards this war, and it is borne out by the fact that 
slightly pro-German letters, when not written by a 
“Schmidt,” or a “Schutz” are usually signed O'Neil or 
McCormick. Fifth columnists have been found to be 
hand-in-glove with the worst elements of the I.R.A. in 
Ireland, so why not here among England-haters? 


The wolf often comes in sheep’s clothes, and hence 
those who are motivated by hatred of England often 
express themselves as being pacifists and invent excuses 
for “poor Germany.” They are so understanding and 
charitable that it would impress me, were it not for the 
fact that their course is not as yet attacked and their 
lovers and children are still alive. It makes a difference. 
There has been entirely too much vicarious virtue among 
American Catholics, too much patience under the trials 
of others, too much forgiveness for the wrongs done to 
others. I’d like to suggest that for a change we try to love 
our friends for a while and leave our neighbor’s enemy 
alone. Especially I should say that sermons directed at 
the European nations, advising them not to feel hatred, 
are slightly ridiculous and remind me of a young girl I 
know, who had been to a revivalist meeting and was told 
that all had to be surrendered to God; upon which she 
advised her mother, who had broken an arm, not to 
groan so much but surrender the pain, just surrender it! 

We are doing practically the same when we, well- 
clothed and well-fed under tranquil skies in our nice 
homes with all our beloved ones safe, preach to the heart- 
broken, wounded, and robbed orphans, widows and 
widowers over there to feel nothing but charity. It can 
be done by the grace of God; the saints have proved it. 
But we do not become saints by telling others to practice 
supernatural virtue. 

There is at present a great evil in the world, an evil 
which was prepared by communism, but is more danger- 
ous, because better organised, with a tremendous force 
behind it. It is an evil which, if allowed to grow, will 
be like a cancer and kill the organism which harbored it. 
It is an evil which we have permitted to happen because 
we refused to stick to the Ten Commandments. America 
is as guilty in that way as any other nation. Now we are 
in a grave crisis which may well decide the life and death 
of the world we live in, as our Holy Father suggested 
when he spoke in his last appeal for peace about the 
possibility that this may be the final judgment of men. 
Aren’t we Catholics just a little bit smug about it? 
Aren’t we very sure that because Christ has promised to 
be with us for all times we, at any rate, are safe? 
The Catholic Church may be safe but we individually 
are as liable to serve the wrong side as Judas was and we 
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should all watch and pray. Let us not waste our time 
criticising nations who are no worse and no better than 
we are ourselves, but let us guard against evil and con- 
doning of evil, especially in our own ranks. 

Let us beware of propagandists who will come and 
flatter our little prejudices and irritations, and pray that 
we may be counted worthy to help justiee. Let us not be 
so convinced that it is superior not to be partisan in this 
war, that it is all right to shrink away from the messy 
sin of it and pursue our own, presumably innocent way. 
Let us not forget that it was the Pharisees who acted 
thus and that it was the Samaritan, counted a sinner and 
an outcast, who bent to help the victim. It is true that 
evil use has been made of noble sentiments, but even so, 
God knows how to put the blame where it belongs and 
I am convinced that no generous feeling is ever spent 
in vain. We are not here to judge but to love and help 
each other. At present we are not faced with a nation, 
but with a spirit. A spirit older than we, a spirit known 
to the world since the first days of Adam. 

And we, Catholics, should be on our knees counting 
our own sins, instead of those of England. H. M. 


KING-RAMSAY-CONNOR 
San Quentin, Cal. 
O the Editors: I would like to thank Dorothy Day 
and THs CoMMONWEAL for the kindly article about 
the King-Ramsay-Connor case. 

It was a pleasure to meet Dorothy Day, and our inter- 
view with this cultured, well-informed lady of ideals was 
all too short. 

And for the many kindly people, readers of THE Com- 
MONWEAL, who have responded to the contents of the 
article about the King-Ramsay-Connor case, we can only 
say that we deeply appreciate their effort to help right 
a wrong. Ear KINe. 


LITURGICAL WEEK 
O the Editors: On behalf of the Committee in charge 
of the forthcoming Liturgical Week in Chicago, 
allow me to thank you sincerely for the notice which 
appeared in your “Inner Forum” on June 14. Perhaps 
some of your readers might want to hear more details 
about this project. If they will write a letter to me at the 
address below, I shall be glad to answer them personally. 
Rev. W. Micuagt Ducsy, O.S.B., 
The Liturgical Week, 
7416 Ridge Boulevard, 
Chicago, Iil. 
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The Players of the Year 
HATEVER may have been the fact with the 
plays for the season just closed, the players proved 

themselves far more than adequate. First and foremost 
let me place the performances of the Lunts in “There 
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Shall Be No Night.” Mr. Peyton Gibbs, the veteran 
actor, when told a few seasons ago of how the Lunts 
played “The Taming of the Shrew,” said: “The play 
I want to see is the “Taming of the Lunts.’” Well, he 
could have seen it in “There Shall Be No Night.” For 
once they completely buried their personalities in the 
dramatist’s intention. Alfred Lunt’s enactment of the 
great scientist was the finest thing he has ever done, and 
Miss Fontanne did what she had to do equally well, 
Admirable too was the whole supporting cast, with espe- 
cial words of praise for Mr. Whorf, Mr. Colbourne and 
Mr. Greenstreet. One of the most interesting perform- 
ances of the year was that of Eddie Dowling in “The 
Time of Your Life,” a performance fully the equal of 
his last year’s in “Here Come the Clowns,” and Mr, 
Saroyan’s other play, “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” had 
another of the most admirable enactments of the year in 
Jessie Royce Landis’s beautiful portrayal of the love- 
sick maiden of forty. Then of course there was Gertrude 
Lawrence, who made “Skylark” almost seem a good play. 
Another beautiful performance on the distaff side was 
Dorothy Stickney’s in “Life with Father.” 

The revival of “Liliom” brought several outstanding 
impersonations, notably those of Burgess Meredith in the 
title part, Helen Shields as Marie, Ingrid Bergman as 
Julie and John Emery as Wolf. “The Male Animal” 
also brought some excellent performances. In it Leon 
Ames showed a virility which was most heartening, 
and Ruth Matteson, Ivan Simpson and Elliott Nugent 
were perfect in their respective roles. An actress who 
has been too long away from the New York stage made 
her reappearance in “Christmas Eve.’”’ She was Beth 
Merrill, Belasco’s last star. Miss Merrill has one of the 
most arresting personalities on the stage, and her enact- 
ment of the Polish wife was moving, humorous and 
human. “Mornings at Seven” was exquisitely played by 
Dorothy Gish, Jean Adair, Effie Shannon, Russell Collins, 
Thomas Chalmers, John Alexander and Kate McComb, 
while in it Enid Markey gave an impersonation of a true- 
hearted female moron which would have made Zasu Pitts 
envious. Then of course there were in “Juno and the 
Paycock” the inimitable Barry Fitzgerald and the equally 
inimitable Sara Allgood. They played their original 
parts, and played them as only they know how. We 
mustn’t forget too the musical comedy comedians, at least 
not Bobby Clark and Victor Moore. Mr. Clark’s vitality 
was largely responsible for the popular success of the 
Players’ revival of “Love for Love,” while in “Louisiana 
Purchase” Mr. Moore gave and gives one of his inimitable 
performances. No. We certainly mustn’t forget Mr. 
Moore. And speaking of musical performances, there was 
John Barrymore’s in “My Dear Children,” even if there 
was no music. In short it was histrionically not a dis- 
appointing season. GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Boy’s Inhumanity to Boy 
ENE TOWNE and Graham Baker, continuing 
their plans to film “standard” works of fiction, turn 
out a more satisfactory picture in their second production, 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” than in their first (‘Swiss 
Family Robinson”). Even with the changes made in 
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Thomas Hughes’s famous novel, the producers, script- 
writers and director Robert Stevenson catch the flavor of 
the old story and should not offend its devotees with 
tightened suspense, reality and excitement instilled into 
the expansive and rather gloomy original. ‘Their serious 
misstep was in casting Billy Halop, a former Dead End 
Kid, as Flashman whose wickedness causes so much 
physical and mental pain. He doesn’t spit or stick his 
finger in Tom’s eye—but his East-side-gang leer is 
anachronistic in old Rugby. The rest of the cast is good. 
Jimmy Lydon, not just another cute, handsome youngster, 
makes Tom a human, lovable, real boy. Your heart goes 
out to him when he is hazed or when he suffers over that 
torturous moral battle that means so much to his future. 
Freddie Bartholomew leads the group of boys who bring 
back East, Brooke, Tadpole and the other families names 
of this little society who won the wars of England on its 
cricket fields. The hero of the piece is really Dr. Arnold, 
splendidly portrayed by Sir Cedric Hardwicke, with dig- 
nity and true feeling and without the sentimentality of Mr. 
Chips. This headmaster of Rugby, considered radical a 
century ago because of his experimental teaching, stressed 
character building and advocated self government for 
boys. He hated lying and bullying, even in a school in 
which bullying was a tradition. The masters must do 
more for the boys than “feed them at one end and beat 
the other.” Fortunately Dr. Arnold appears in many 
sequences, for without his softening influence the sadistic 
cruelty in the hazing episodes and in the boys’ relation- 
ships with each other would be more than any audience 
could take. 


“Those Were the Days,’ or school days in the Amer- 
ican version, is based on George Fitch’s stories about good 
old Siwash. It reeks with college atmosphere (many of 
the scenes were photographed at Knox College) and the 
nostalgic clothes and paraphernalia of 1904. My, what 
rowdy fun those boys and girls did have! Bicycling, 
swimming, running trolley cars off their tracks, riding in 
the first horseless carriages! The story centers around 
Petey (William Holden), an obnoxious Freshman who 
is taken down a peg or two by upperclassmen and by 
Judge Scropps whose daughter (Bonita Granville) falls 
for the handsome, conceited troublemaker. Ezra Stone 
supplies the main fun, especially when he awkwardly 
courts the campus Southern belle (Judith Barrett as a 
candied yam with a bosom full of fraternity pins). All 
this froth gets out of hand, but director Ted Reed never 
means for you to take it seriously. Just relax and sigh 
over the dear, dead past. 


Boy’s thoughtless cruelty grows up and becomes man’s 
scheming crime. Perhaps Flashman would grow up and 
become one of the gangsters like Richard Barthelmess in 
“The Man Who Talked Too Much,” or with some edu- 
cation, a mouthpiece like George Brent. George is a slick 
one and practically gets away with moider—until his own 
brother is up for a killing he did not commit. Can George 
get him free? Audiences having seen too many of these 
conventional, ruthless-racketeer dramas, know the answer 
too well. PHILIP T.. HARTUNG. 
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Books of the Week 
Leader of the Fourth Reich? 


Nemesis. Douglas Reed. Houghton. $4.00. 


T WAS a dreary day for ex-nazi Otto Strasser, who 

after his feud with Hitler had become organizer of 
the “Black Front,” when Switzerland suddenly exiled 
him from her soil because the German Gestapo had 
denounced him on November 9, 1939, as the instigator 
of the Munich bomb plot against the Fihrer’s life. Where 
could he go to, after Himmler’s denunciation, which 
never has been proved by public trial? If Germany 
secured his extradition, she would certainly kill him as 
public enemy number one. Italy refused asylum to Hit- 
ler’s arch-enemy. ‘There remained no other refuge to 
Strasser: he crossed the French frontier and put himself 
under the protection of a country which was at war with 
his fatherland. 

Was this to be his way to success, or to dishonor in 
the eyes of his followers, who, though anti-Hitlerites, 
certainly wish a German victory and the defeat of the 
Allies? Douglas Reed, famous English author of “In- 
sanity Fair” and ex-correspondent of the London Times, 
believed in those days that Strasser was on the way to 
become the National Socialist Trotsky. 

Reed had just finished a new book, “Disgrace Abound- 
ing,” in which he not only attacked Hitler but also the 
Jewish journalists working at Prague. His American 
publisher declined to print this “anti-Semitic” book. Reed 
was just in the right mood to take a chance on the future 
of a politician who, like himself, detested both Hitler and 
the Jews. He hurried to Paris, interviewed the German 
refugee and wrote this book. 

The biography of Otto Strasser makes good reading. 
The adventurous details of the story are told with the 
ease of a first-class reporter. But the political and philo- 
sophical background of this book is not quite so convine- 
ing. Reed palliates the inconstancy of Strasser’s convic- 
tions, he does not make clear how much this man changed 
his philosophy while in exile and how willingly he put 
water in the wine of his “German socialism” in order to 
make it more digestible to French and British politicians. 
He conceals that by doing so Strasser lost the confidence 
of many of his former followers. You can’t overlook the 
considerable opportunism of this man if you want to dis- 
cuss his qualities for future leadership. During the five 
years of his activity in Hitler’s party, Strasser deplored 
“the lack of radicalism,” “the concessions to capitalism” 
and “the wrong foreign policy of Rosenberg.” While 
Hitler claimed to be the protector of Middle and Western 
Europe against “Bolshevik barbarism,” Otto Strasser 
wanted Germany “to join the Soviet Union and all the 
oppressed nations of this earth” and to lead them “against 
the impero-capitalism in England and America.” 

It is strange how quickly the leaders of National 
Socialism changed their points of view. Hitler has made 
his peace with the Bolsheviks and Otto Strasser with “‘the 
impero-capitalism in England and America.” 

In the fall of 1939, when Reed started his book, many 
English conservatives did not want a defeatist and split 
German nation, but a Germany which might come to 
terms with a victorious England and become a possible 
ally against the Soviet Union. In this situation Reed 
could present Strasser as a possible successor to Hitler. 
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Now, when the book comes out, the situation is changed. 
With Hitler triumphant and the French knocked out, 
British victory seems very far ahead. If at the end Hitler 
really fails, it is very doubtful whether Allied resent- 
ment will tolerate even so moderate a nationalist as is 
Otto Strasser. 

In religious matters Otto Strasser—one of whose 
brothers is a Benedictine—is more tolerant than Hitler, 
but in his whole attitude towards life and also his phi- 
losophy he seems rather pagan than Catholic. He dislikes 
“Streicher’s vulgar anti-Semitism,” but will admit as “Ger- 
mans” only a few assimilated Jews, while he thinks that 
the Jewish masses remained a separate nation and should 
receive minority status. But how many of this persecuted 
race will be left on German soil even if some day Strasser 
takes over leadership? C. 0. CLEVELAND. 


BIOGRAPHY 
The Stranger in the House. Howard Coxe. Greystone 
Press. $2.50. 


HE AUTHOR of “The Stranger in the House” 

takes a skeleton out of His Britannic Majesty’s 
closet, does a few clever turns with it, impresses one 
with the snobbery of his style and bathes the reader in a 
superior sense of futility. He tells the story of Caroline 
of Brunswick, “no more fit than a dairymaid to cope 
with exactions of a high destiny,” in relation to the sordid 
machinations of the Prince of Wales, and discovers on 
the last page that “her life had neither use nor meaning.” 
Vulgarly clever and insipidly brilliant, the story remains 
stagnant. 

Potentialities do exist in the story but they are missed. 
Partly this is the result of not sufficiently explaining the 
hatred of the Prince for his wife in human terms, and 
partly it is due to the fact that Caroline settles down 
good-naturedly and sensibly but unheroically in the midst 
of a quite impossible situation. Her stolidity prevents any 
tragic possibilities. And wherever there are occasions for 
conflict, the author does not sufficiently dramatize them. 

The sordid business of the trumped-up charge of 
adultery against the queen had one inconvenience . . . 
“for the Lords, to their great chagrin, had to forego the 
pleasures of Newmarket and pheasant shooting and stay 
in town.” Though this would be a serious and indecent 
matter at any time, still the reader can scarcely see in this 
fact a tragic catastrophe. WILLIAM J. GRACE. 


FICTION 
The Best Short Stories: 1940. Edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien. Houghton. $2.75. 

N HIS introduction to this annual collection, the 

editor states his generalized rules for inclusion and 

exclusion of material. This is very fair. If you agree 
with his basis of selection, then you can have no quarrel 
with his choice of stories; if, on the other hand, you feel 
that the O’Brien collections give entirely too much space 
to trivial, descriptive pieces, to sensitive prose in the arty 
definition of the term “sensitive,” and to invertebrate 
character sketches, then you may look to the editor’s 
theory for an explanation of his practice. At all odds, 
these yearly selections preserve an interested and compe- 
tent editor’s choice of ephemeral fiction and constitute at 
least a basis of comparison. 

The present book contains good stories by Kay Boyle, 
Harry Sylvester, George Slocombe and Emilio Lussu. 
Some of the better-known writers are here represented by 
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minor efforts. ‘There is considerably less preciosity mani- 
fest in this issue than in previous ones, and much less 
insistence on what its devotees call “‘tsocial tsignificance,” 
The appendices appear as usual, containing the lists of 
second choices, and the rest of the critical apparatus 
familiar to us from previous issues. J. G. E. HOPKINS, 


PHILOSOPHY 
Problems for Thomists: the Problem of Species. Morti- 
mer J. Adler. 8. & W. $3.50. 


ry THE foreword of Mortimer Adler’s latest book, 
Jacques Maritain sees the author as a modern Thomist 
engaged in the current of modern thought yet adhering 
to the truth of Aristotelian and Thomistic principles, 
The French Thomist recognizes in his American con- 
temporary a tirelessly critical spirit, an admirably acute 
dialectical power, a thirst for the truth and certitude 
which is the soul of any metaphysics worthy of the name, 
He stands back a bit to admire Adler’s enthusiasm and 
intellectual courage. ‘These are extraordinary tributes, 
the more extraordinary in that they come from so compe- 
tent a judge. Maritain, however, is on completely safe 
grounds when he stakes his judgment on the present work, 
“Problems for Thomists: the Problem of Species.” 


It is unfortunate, from the reader’s point of view at 
least, that authors do not sell their books from door to 
door; it takes so much more insight to see the author 
through the heavy veil of his book. Yet that personal 
contact with the author is of importance not only for the 
enjoyment but for the understanding of the book. 
Abandoning all hope of putting Dr. Adler on the road 
with an armful of books, I would suggest to the reader 
(contrary to all Dr. Adler’s solemn canons on “How to 
Read a Book”) that he study well the first chapter and 
then, before donning philosophical overalls and getting 
to work on the heart of the book, that he turn to the last 
two sections for a quick glance at the tremendous sig- 
nificance of the solution. 

In the first chapter Dr. Adler makes it clear that he 
knows a problem when he sees one: “an open question, 
an issue or dilemma not yet demonstratively resolved.” 
His ringing refusal to have anything to do with ersatz 
problems is a defiant challenge to modern philosophizing 
and a demand for the credentials of all who would call 
themselves Thomists. The sharp probing by which he 
diagnoses his own problem as the problem of substantial 
species considered as a problem in the philosophy of nature, 
not in metaphysics or logic or epistemology, is a pleasure 
which Dr. Adler himself enjoys. When it is finished he 
rubs his hands in satisfaction, finding the problem good, 
doubly good: because it arises from intrinsic difficulties 
in philosophy itself and from the extrinsic effect of in- 
creased knowledge in the field of the natural sciences. 
As consequences of its solution we may expect an improve- 
ment of philosophical doctrine and a better realization of 
the harmony between philosophy and science; both of 
capital importance. 

A hurried glance at the last two sections of the book, 
the major consequences of the resolution of the problem, 
gives the reader a clear idea of the fundamental character 
of the problem and consequently of the sweeping impor- 
tance of its solution. Perhaps the consequences in 
epistemology and logic will most impress the philosopher; 
but the primary consequences for the philosophy of nature 
in relation to modern science and traditional theology 
can be hidden from no one. 
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The heart of the book deals with four positions on the 
number and order of substantial species; though it quickly 
boils down to a death struggle between two of these 
positions. As we follow the author from his careful 
preparatory laying down of principles, through the 
sparkling honesty of his exposition of the different posi- 
tions to the crash of battle in his dialectic and tentative 
solution, we get another insight into the character of the 
quthor. It might seem enough, to the ordinary workman, 
to wring the neck of a philosophical problem, pluck its 
feathers and turn it over to a popularizer to be prepared 
and served to a hungry public. Dr. Adler has other ideas. 
He not only wrings its neck, he tramples on its head, 
disembowels it, rends it limb from limb and serves it up 
brown. His utterly exhaustive dialectic offers one ex- 
planation of the difficulty a mediocre philosopher will 
have reading this book. But it also explains, to some little 
degree, the eager, youthful joy with which Dr. Adler 
greets a worthy opponent. Who wouldn’t be alive with 
delighted astonishment to see a fried chicken reassemble 
itself and start to cackle? 

In his foreword, M. Maritain subtly notes that this 
book is part of Dr. Adler’s general crusade against text- 
books and second hand knowledge. A less polished gentle- 
man might have put the same thing crudely by describing 
the book as a shout in the ear of sleeping Thomists. It is 
dificult to tell a genuine from a fake Thomist while both 
are asleep; but the humor in which they awake is a sure 
test of their right to that noble home. It is not without 
satisfaction that I note the original publication of this 
work in The Thomist, a magazine of the traditional 
school; it was with something like the thrill that comes 
from contact with pulsing life that I noted the positive 
glee with which this work was greeted by the brethren of 
Saint Thomas in Rome, the very center of that tradi- 
tional school. 

For the sake of completeness let it be said that the 
double foreword by Maritain and Adler is a delight, 
the double index is a monument to industry and intelli- 
gence. 

WALTER FARRELL, 0.P. 


WAR 
Whence Come Wars. Fulton J. Sheen. S.§¢ W. $1.00. 
HIS SMALL BOOK is a development of radio 
talks dealing with the fundamental causes and the 
cure for the world’s tragedy of today. The seven chapters 
are based on the leading principles in the encyclical 
Summi Pontificatus, and they answer clearly, vigorously, 
convincingly questions that force themselves on every 
mind. Whence come wars? What is “a universal norm 
of morality” seen by the Pope as our supreme need? 
What is the basis for a sense of unity and solidarity among 
men? How can the divorce between the law and God be 
ended? Finally, what is the relation between the papacy 
and the cause for peace? 

The special value of the book is that it helps the reader 
to think clearly about issues that are vital but too often 
Cloudy, and it shows anyone who studies it carefully a 
Way of approach to answering difficulties raised on every 
side. Why does God allow war? On whose side is He, 
since British, French and Germans are all praying to 
Him? It will bring enlightenment, courage and a deep- 
ened gratitude for the Church which answers every need 
of every age by taking from her treasures old and new. 

MOTHER MARY LAWRENCE, S.H.C.J. 
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Ailj, OLD LYME, CONNECTICUT 
: { { Congenial, informal, restful. Restricted 
|) clientele. Our own bathing beach and 

beach cottages, on Long Island Sound 

shore. Tennis, riding, golf privileges, 
summer theatre. Rates from $30 week- 
ly, including all meals, afternoon tea, 
picnic lunches when desired. Near 
U. S. Route 1. Write for Folder M. 


The Charm of Old New England 
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MAINE 





sv LINWOOD HOTEL 


Directly on the Ocean Front 
An ideal hotel for a pleasant vacation. Light, airy reoms. Real New 
land nearby 


. All sports, and large dance pavilion . & minutes 
w to C Church. 


RATES: $22 to $30 Weekly 


Write for Booklet. American Plap 
MRS. JOSEPH HAIGH, Prop.-Mgr. 





VERMONT 





The Manor and Mayfair House 
HIGHGATE FALLS, VERMONT 
Get booklet describing beautiful vacation peteties. 3% Vt.-Canadian trips; 


all-expense vacations and trips seeing Montreal, Ausable Green 
anand BER and Novi lr Slit “baka nate ati 
board, badminton, boats all free. Catholic Guerts taken 


ard, 
to Church. Rates $18-$20 weekly. 





NEW YORK STATE 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


EAST WINDHAM, Greene County, N. Y. 


overlooking five States; all modern conveniences; 
and water in all 4 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd St. & Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 





SUMMER SESSION, JULY Ist-AUGUST 9th 


Courses offered: Chant—Gregorian Accompa 
Liturgical Singing go — Chora) Singing — Conducting — 
the Music, Tone and Rhythm Series Methods—Clase in 
i Services — and other branches of music. Organ 
Piano — Voice. 


A Four Yeor Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
is also offered. 


For farther Infermation address secretary. 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Accredited. Resident and nomresident. Confers B.A. 
Mausie, Art, Peda- 
BS. Degrees. Special two-year course. ic, 


, Journalism, 
Pre Medical. Athletics. in 
Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Rome, It 
Paris, France a : aly 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 





Address Rev. Mother 














NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
+: BA, B.A. in Social Service 
in a onde Selenece, Speech, Ast. 








ME OF MARYLAND 
NOTRE DAME 


BALTIMO MARYLAND 


Women. 


T THE TWENTY-FIFTH annual meeting of ¢ 

Catholic Hospital Association of the United State 
and Canada, held at St. Louis, Mo., toward the end gf 
June, there were a number of interesting sessions. At onl 
of these Bishop Alter of Toledo made a strong plea fy) 
social insurance for the patient as preferable to publy 
subsidizing of the institution. “In exceptional situation, 
such as chronic cases, or sparsely settled areas, it may be 
necessary for the government to enter the hospital 
but this policy should be the exception and not the rule" 
Bishop O’Hara of Savannah-Atlanta urged more hospitd 
building and greater assistance for the sick poor. “Th 
Critical Importance of the Rural Hospital” was th 
theme of one of the chief sectional meetings. 

The 1940 Directory Number of Hospital Progres, 
official organ of the Association, estimates on the basis of 
reports from two-thirds of the Catholic hospitals in the 
United States and one-half of the Canadian Catholic 
hospitals, that of the 1,968,788 patients in U.S. Catholic 
hospitals last year, the percentage of non-Catholic patients 
was 57.8; in Canadian Catholic hospitals the percentag 
was 38.8. 

Recent issues of the Pittsburgh Catholic have carried 
articles on the Apostolate to Assist Dying Non-Catholia, 
which is approved by Archbishop McNicholas of Cin- 











cinnati. “In many cases it would be too late to try to 
make a formal Catholic . . . [of the sick person] ; but itis! 
not too late to help such people die a Christian death; 
a death that will bring them mercy and forgiveness; a 
death that will include them in the soul of the Church, 
even if externally they do not join the body of the Church,” 

This work can be carried on in Catholic hospitals and 
is needed even more in all sorts of sectarian institution— 
hospitals and old peoples’ homes. Here it would k 
essential that groups of Catholics volunteer to visit th 
patients at these institutions. A card prepared to 
carry out the very purpose of this movement contaim 
simple acts of faith, of contrition and amendment, of love 
and petition for God’s mercy. Archbishop McNicholas 
has directed that a sample card of this kind be sent to the 
703 Catholic hospitals in the United States and the priests 
of the Cincinnati diocese. 














Liberal Arts 
and 


Nursing leading to B. S. degree. 
Fully Accredited 
4900 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE FOR WOMEN | 








CONTRIBUTORS 


J. L, BENVENISTI is a British distritutist, author of ‘The 
Iniquitous Contract” and “The Absentminded Revolution.” 
Another volume, “What Is Profit,” is planned for fall publica 
tion. 

Bers dene PEET ia associated with the Commission for Polish 

August DERLETH is a Wisconsin poet, the author of many novels, 
and connected with the public schools of his home city. 

C. O. CLEVELAND writes on central European and German 
political events. 

William J .GRACE teaches English in the graduate school of Ford- 
ham University. 


J. G. E. HOPKINS teaches at the College of Notre Dame of Staten 
Island and writes fiction and verse. 


Rev. Walter FARRELL, O.P., of the Catholic University, is work- 
ing on future volumes of his “Companion to the Summa. 


Mother Mary LAWRENCE, S.H.C.J., teaches at Rosemont Col- 
lege. 




















